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The French poem ia by Louis Eatisbonne 
(1827-1900), a fairly good poet of the second 
Parnasse, noted chiefly for his translation of 
the Divine Comedy. THb poem can be found 
in the Revue Germanique, Vol. 18 (1861), 
page 128, and in a volume of verse entitled Leg 
Figures Jeunes, Paris, J. Hetzel, 1865, page 
155. Here it is: 

La. Teahison 

Ballade Finlandaise 

La jeune fille entrait. Sa mere, en la voyant, 
Lui dit : " Comme tea mains aont rouges, mon en- 
fant 1" 

" Ma mere, j'ai cueilli de fratches Eglantines 
Et jo me suis pique les doigts dans les epines." 

La jeune fille entrait. Sa mere, en 1'embrassant, 
Lui dit : " Comme ta bouche est pourpre, mon en- 
fant I" 

" Je le crois; j'ai gout£ les fruits de la bruyere. 
Leur sue aura rougi mes levres, bonne mere I" 

Le lendemain elle entre, et sa mere en criant: 
" Ob I comme ton visage est pale, mon enfant 1 " 

" Prepare mon linceul et mon lit sous la terre, 
Et sur ma tombe ecris ceci, ma pauvre mere : 

Un jour elle rentra, du rouge a chaque main. 
Un homme les avait (Streintes en chemin. 

Et sur ma tombe ecris ceci, ma pauvre mere : 
L'homme avec un baiser, les avait allumees. 

Puis un jour elle entra pale jusqu'a mourir. 
Cet homme, qu'elle aimait, venait de la trahirl" 

Whether the idea was suggested to Mr. Unter- 
meyer by the French or not, he alone can tell. 
If not, this is certainly a peculiar coincidence, 
for the similarity of the two poems is unde- 
niable in subject, imagery, and wording. The 
rather colorless title of the English would even 
be explained by the French sub-title. Of the 
two poems Mr. TJntermeyer's is decidedly su- 
perior, as it is more condensed in form, more 
varied in meter, has more suspense and sug- 
gestiveness, and ends more effectively. There- 
fore, whether Mr. TJntermeyer's poem is totally 
original or not, he deserves hearty congratu- 
lations. 

EUDOLPH AlTBOCOHI. 
Harvard University. 



The Bhook Simile in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood and with Shakespeabe 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — This beautiful simile occurs in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, vii, 1-38. The 
corresponding passage in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood runs as follows: 

My heart will burst except it be diBcharg'd, 
Of his huge load, that doth oppresse it so: 
Streames stopt, oreflow the bankes, if not enlargM, 
And fire supprest, doth much more fiercer grow. 
Great woeB tipt vp, but halfe the woe remaines; 
But paines concealde, doth aggrauate the paines. 1 

As the simile does not occur in the Spanish 
original (1587) one would naturally be in- 
clined to suppose that the English translator 
borrowed it from Shakespeare, if the self- 
same simile did not appear again in a play 
of Calder6n — El Castillo de Linddbridis — 
founded on the Mirrour of Knighthood, in the 
following form: 

Cor. 1. A la sombra de un monte eminente, 
Que es pira inmortal, 

Se desangra un arroyo por venas 
De plata torcida y hilado cristal. 

Cor. 2. Sierpecilla escamada de flores, 
Intenta correr, 

Cuando luego detienen bub pasos 
Prisiones suaves de rosa y clavel. 

Cor. 1. Detenido en los troncos, suspende 
El curso veloz, 

Y adquiriendo caudales de nieve, 
Malogra la rosa y tronca la flor. 

Cor. 2. A las ondas del Nilo furioso 
Se arroja & morir, 

Y parece su espuma una llnea, 

Que labra dibujos de plata y marfil. 

Cor. 1. Ay de las l&grimas mias, 

Que, siendo tfl arroyo y fuente, 
LaB entregug a tus eristales, 

Y en el mar de amor se pierden.' 

1 The Eighth Booke of the Myrror of Knighthood. 
Being the third of the third Part. Englished out of 
the Spanish tongue. London. Printed by Thomas 
Creede, for Cuthbert Burbey, 1599. sig. K verso. 

'Las Comedias de D. Pedro Oatderon por Juan 
Jorge Keil. Leipsique, 1830, t. IV, p. 691. 
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In conclusion I copy the allusion to the pil- 
grim such as it stands in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood: 

But alas, that I must like a Pilgrime 
Wander a whole age thus through regions so remote, 
Kingdomes farre distant, where I wish in vaine to 

heholde thee, 
Where new sprung dangers hourely delaie my returns 
From thy sight banished, whose siluer rayes be so 

splendent 
That therewith dazled, Cynthia hideth her head I 
Expect yet do / still, and that day daily do looke for, 
In thy sweete presence once yet againe to reioyce 
Conuerting Badnesse to gladnesse, sorrow to singing: 
Bapte in blisse, then J shall perpetually tryumph. 
In meane time resting on this so sacred a comfort, 
This thy want perforce with patience / do beare, 
Till the raging tempest of Fortunes fury be ore- 

blow'n, 
And I of all turmoyles shall haue a happie release.* 

The Spanish original is as follows : 

Pena me es el andar de gente en gente 

con disfracado ser peregrinando, 

sin la luz clara de aquel Sol de Oriete. 

Pero al fin vivo alegre, imaginando, 

que c5 tornar a verla ha de ser cierto 

levantar para amarme nuevo vando, 

Con la esperanga de tan fresco puerto 

pagare la borrasca rigurosa, 

hasta que calme el mar y a cielo abierto 

goze aquella gloria milagrosa.' 



Joseph de Peeott. 



Worcester, Mass. 



Fielding's First Poem to Walpole and his 
Garret in 1730 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In Dodsley's Collection of Poems, 
1763, V, 117-118, is A Letter to Sir Rohert 
Walpole. By the late Henry Fielding, Esq; 
that is a variant of To the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole, (Now Earl of Orford) 

"The Eighth Booke of the Myrror of Knighthood, 
sig. Ii verso. 

*Espeio de Prmoipes y Cavalleros. Quarta parte, 
Alcala de Henares, 1623 (1st ed. 1587), Fol. 69. 



Written in the Tear 1730 (" While at the Helm 
of State you ride") printed in the 1743 edi- 
tions of Fielding's Miscellanies, I, 41-43. 
Dodsley's version has 41 verses as against 60 
of the Miscellanies, which is the text printed by 
Browne and by Henley in their editions of 
Fielding's works. Only verses 1-3, 5-6, 12, 
17, 18, 26-29, 31-2, 34-6, 39-40, 43-4, of the 
Miscellany or ordinary text, agree wholly in 
wording with the Dodsley version. Dodsley 
omits Miscellany verses 7, 14, 15, 21-4, 45-6, 
47-60 ; has the parallels to 17-20 follow the cor- 
respondent of 42; adds two verses between 4 
and 5, and two after 46, so concluding the 
poem; and has verbal variants of verses 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 16, 25, 30, 33, 37, 38, 41, 42, 19, 20. 
The punctuation and the capitalization in paral- 
lel lines vary considerably. The Miscellany 
version is much the more pointed, direct, fa- 
miliar and easy — in all respects the superior 
one. It is to be noted that Dodsley has not 
the familiar concluding verses, with their 
declaration 



Tuscan and French are in my Head; 
Latin I write, and Greek I read. 



In the Modern Language Review of January, 
1912, I have shown that Fielding modified at 
least a part of his Of Good Nature between 
1739 and its issue in the Miscellanies of 1743. 
The Dodsley version may be the earlier of the 
two forms of the piece to Walpole, but it looks 
like an emasculated later text. The detail, the 
point, and the personal touches of the Miscel- 
lany text, would perhaps be the product of off- 
hand composition, rather than of an elaboration 
of the shorter version. 

It is worih noting that the Miscellany lines 
25-30 may give a true hint of the location of 
Fielding's "garret" in 1730: 



We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who're above us. 
Another Instance of my Glory, 
Who live above you twice two Story, 
And from my Garret can look down 
On the whole Street of Arlington. 



